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The research reported here, on teacher contract 
negotiations, was conducted in response , to the observation ^that 
teachers* bargaii^iag agents are freguently uncertain about "the 
aspirations, joals, and cosaitsents of those they represent. It 
describes a short guestiqnnaire that say be used in treacher contract 
negotiations to assess what the participants vi^nt to negotiate and: 
boil such support they wduld give to various bargaining tactics. In 
addition, the paper describes the resnlti of the guestionnaire 
di8tri:buted aaong Jteabers of teachers* associations^ in Ontario and 
Alberta, Canada. Part 1 describes the negotiating tactics that are at 
the heatt of the instrusent, prisarily reliance on coercion or force. 
Part 2 describes the attitudes of a saaple of teachers in regard to 
tHose t«actic8« Part 3 describes to vhat extent the attitudes of 
teachers varied vith different contractual satters at stak^. Finally, 
part 4 exaaincs bow teachers tend to group tlie tactics in teras of 
the different effects they are seen to have. (Author) 
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INTRODUCTION ^ 



Cresswell .^tid Murphy (1^76:132-134) suggest that the complexities of- 
understanding and conducting -negotia'tions reduce tl) f^vfr. factors that are 
common to all bargaining situations: the partfcipants are* influenced by 
a large numer of social an psychological for^s, the effects, of these ' 
forces are JnjteractiVe, massive «amount5 of information have to be processed, 
the features of a bargaiuing situation are typically in constant flux, and 
high levels of uncertainty priva^l. In light of this it appears tt)at the ' 
power of nego'Jia^rs to enforce their demands is^ a funct'ix)n of two quite 
distinct sets of factors. One set is inherent in the negotiator and consists 
of those personality variables and acquired sWlls that enable him/her to 
deal juXth the complexities sketched labove"; the other" set of fact&rs is - 
external to the negotiator and cons ^{sts of all tho>e circumst&nces in the 
context of negotiations that also contrlb.ute to the intracies,and fluxion. 
However, if w^ were to Identify one factor that above all eUe Is central 
to success or failure 1n negotiations, I bel1-eve It would have to be quality 
of Information*. To be successful a negotiator has to be not only an 
accompTished tactician, who knows the eircumstartces under which specific 
strategies are likely to succeed or fail, but al'so must ensure that his/her 
assessment of the bargaining situation is accurate. An inag:urdfte5 assessment 
. may lead to an inappropria* move which, in turn, may lead to defeat. The 
conclusion, then, is that the accuracy af one's /information Is a critical 
factor*1n ne]&otiations. Further^nbre, this factor is especially significant 
In colTnGtlve bargaining, whe^e the bargaining agent must gather intelligence 
on not just the opposition but^also about tr\e constituency, particularly' in 
regard to.'its goals,' priorities, and probable tenacity in an impasse situation 

The research that is reported here relates to the arena of teachers' 
contract negotiations and was conducted in' response to the observation that 
teachers' bargaining agents frequently appear to be uncertain about the 
aspirations^, goals,' ^d commitments of those whom they represent/, This paper 
describes a short. questionnaire that may b§ used in the context of teachers' 
contract negotiations to systematically assess (1) what the participants 
want to negotiate and.(2) hdw much support they would give to'various ^ 
bargaining tactics that might be used to back up demands. In addition, this 
paper provides brief summaries of findings that resulted from applications 
of the questionnaire among members of the Ontario Secondary School Teachers' 
Federation (OSSTF) and the Alberta Teachjers' Association tATA). 

^ In 1t^ earlier version (called the fill itance and AccommodativenessMn 
.Negotiations Questionnaire, or MAN-Q) the questio>inaire was capable onlv of 
assessing teachers' general attitudes towards various bargaining tactics; 
in Its revised form (the Fris-Q) the questionnaire relates each tactic to 
specific contract issues. i The order in which materials are presented in this 
paper reflects the two stages of development that the quejstionnaire has gone 
through. The first part of this paper describes tKe negotiating tactics 
that are at the heart of the instrument, primarily in terms of their reliance 
on? coercion or force. The second part describes the attUudes that a samole 
of* OSSTF teachers held in reyard to those tactics. The ^Hird part describes 
the attitudes of ATA teachers and ijidlcates to what extent .thos^ attitudes 
varied when different contractual matters were at stake. The fourth part 
briefly examines how teachers tend to group the tactics, presumably in terms 
of the diffei*ent effects that they are seen to have. 



ASSESSING TEACHERS' ATTITUDES 
TOWARD VARIOUS BARGAINING TACTICS . 

t 

A Typolo^ of Bargaining Tactics ' 
~ Walton and McKersle (1965) concluded from a review of f)propr1ate 
? theoretical and empirical writings that there are four basic' types of 
SQclarnegotiations: * 

f. Distributive bargalning—comnrehends competitive behavior that Is 
des1gn|d to Influence the proportionate allocation of scarce resources. 

2. Integrative bargaining—occurs when parties attempt to align their 
separate interests so that a shared problem may be resolved. 

3. Att1dudtnar[re-]structuring~attempted when one bargaining agent 
seeks to chAnge-the opponent's attitudes and values so th'at they correspond 
more closely to the attitudes and values that underscore his own position. 

4. Intra-organizational bargaining— invoked to bring about consensus 
within a bargaining unit. 

Clearly, negotiations between teachers and their employers' Involve elements 
of all four types of negotiating, even though the distributive aspect tends \ 
to dominate. • ' . J 

Fundamental co all forms of social bargaining, though, /Is the attempt / 
to gain concessions from the opposition and the tactics that may be employed 
to this end are many and varied. Such tactics Include straightforward 
exchanges of Information, cMscussion meetings, propaganda releases, ana 
posturing by duly appointed Yefxresentatlves. They also Include dissimulations, 
red herrings," bluffs, and other spurious devices. But perhaps most Important, 
because of the potential for social disruption. Is the use of sanctions that 
inflict ^ychologlcal, social, and/or material costs. Indeed, It would appear . 
^ that all bargaining tactics include some element of coercion and that thev may 
be ranged along a continuum of coercion (Figure 1). Tactics that force the 
opponent to make concessions— such as a Fefjjsal.by workers to produce the 
products that/r company markets— would be placed at or near this "militancy" 
end. Tactics that rely on trust, reason, cooperation, and voluntary accom- 
modi^tlons— such as the kind of "integrative bargaining" sessions that Walton 
and McKersle describe above--would tend toward the "accommodation" end of the 
continuum; 
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Figure 1^ Continuum of coercion 
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The MAN-y . 

thi)s' questionnaire was- designed to assess teachers' militancy biit an 
over-rfdinig concern Was tHat response-set or bias be avoided. Accordingly, 
the questionnaire make^ reference to 11 bar^cHning tactics that are 
potentially open to teachers in contract b*argivln1ng and which span the 
^ full continuum of coercion. 

The degree to which a» respondent supports the use of any given 
bargaining tactic is indicated by checking one of five response options: 
strongly support, support, undecided, disapprove, strongly disapprove. . 
These are respectively scowi'd 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1. 

« 

AniTUDES TOWARD BARGAINING TACTICS: ^ 
ONTARIO SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 

The data reported here derive from a survey .(Fris 1976) ^hat, amongst 
other things, assessed the degree of support that a randomly selected samole 
(o«344) of OSSTF members would give to various baroaining tactics that might' 

' be used to back up demands made during contract negJrettions.' Table*l 
suirmarizds the findings, presenting the tactics in order of decreasing 

^average support and breaking the sample down into three groups: those who 
indicated disapproval, those indicating ambivalence, and those reqistering 
support. Three features will be discussed. . 

First, when one keeps in mind that any mean score above 3.5 denotes 
^support and only sc,ores below 2.5 denote disapproval, the array of n^n 
response scores'shows that this sample did not disapprove of any bajEaining 
tactic. Indeed, the first seven of the eleven tactics were, on th/averaqe 
given clear approval. 

Second, the first five of the seven tactics in the hierarctr/'that were 
given clear support appear to be strategems that rely on trust, reason, ' • 
co-operartion, an;* voluntary adaptations—tactics that tend toward the 
"accomnodatlvjEi'^ end of the continuum of coercion. But in this they appear 
to contrast Vtth the sixth and seventh— blacklisting, etcetera and mass 
resignations. However, it should be noted th^t every tactic, even the 
presentation of a brief, entails some measure of pressure or coercion and 
that tue element of coercion varies both qualitatively and quantitatively. 
Thus a school trustee who is faced with a brief that rationalizes *eachers' 
demands Is subject to psychological and political pressures insofar as 
there is a felt need to reconcile the teachers' needs and the needs of the 
school systen. (Festinger, 1957; Getzels et al., 1968). The pattern 
of mean responses to the first seven strategies in Table 1, there'^ore, lends 
some support to the notion that bargaining tactics may be ranged along a 
continuum of coercion. . ^ 

Third, although each of the last four tactics in the hierarchy of 
.Table 1 received an average rating that placed it in the "undecided" sector 
of the rating scale, one should note that the first three--political 
activism, study sessions, and lobbying of individual Board negotiators- 
were supported by decided majorities (55%, 49%, and 44% respectively); 




Table 1 . 

Summary of Responses to the MAN-Q 
Obtained from Members of the OSSTF 



Bargaining tactic 



Mean 
Score 



-43 



. Percentage Responding^ 

Disapprove Undecided Support 
(1 or 2) (3) ' (4 or^S) 



Presen briefs to the School 
Board to outline the rationale 
for teachers' contract require- 
ments. 4f 

Teachers'' representatives 
attend einH address School 
Board meetings. 

Conduct publicity campaigns 
to proifwte teachers' contract 
requirements among the public. 

Invite trustees to general 
meetings of teacher s s/that 
contract issu«^ may^be 
discussed. 

Use a professional mediator 
to bring the two sides to a 
voluntary agreement. 

Blacklisting a School Board,, 
withdrawal of voluntary 
services, and/or work-tc-rule. 



Mass resignations. 

Political action direc'ted 
at influential elected 
•officials. 

Study sessions and similar 
tactics. 

Teachers' representatives 
lobby School Boards' 
negotiators outside 
formal sessions. 

Nuisance campaigns to 
imped^he work of the . 
School Board * 



4.5 



4.3 



4.1 



4.0 



3.9 



3:8 

6 
3.5 
3.2 

3.2 



2% 5 



1.5 



3.5 



fir. 4 



11.0 



11.3 

20.4 
23.0 
22.6 
33.2 

28.7 



56.1 



3.8 



5.8 



8.1 



13.1 



\ 



11.9 

9.9 
S.9 

18.3 
27.3 



22.4 



7 



94.7 



r 



90.7 



83.4 



75.8 



77.1 

69.8 
67.2 
54.9 

48 ..6 

44.4 
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Percentages may not total to 100 due to rounding to one decimal. 



and only the last t^actlc— the nuisance campaign— was rejected by most of 
the sample. V 

. 

Further Interpretation of these. findings will occur in the fourth 
section Df this paper but one additional finding, which emerged from 
comments that respondents wrote on their questionnaires, needs to be noted. 
Many ^subjects expressed frustration at being able to give only one general 
rating of ea^h tactic; they indicated that the support they would give t(U * 
any sttategy depended on the particular contract issue on goal of bargaining 
t;hat was at stake. For example, a teacher might favor the use of strike 
action (the tactic) to back up salary demands (one issue) but not to break 
an Impasse over maximum cUss size (another issue). The questionnaire was 
therefore reviseid, as indicated -in the next section of this paper. 



ATTITUDES TOWARD BARGAINING 
^ JFACTICS: ALBERTA TEACHERS . • • 

• 4 

The data reported here derive f rom ^ suryey (Fris, 1979) of the 
membership of the Alberta Teachers' Association which used the Fris-0 and 
which resulted in 454 usable returns. 

In this survey respondents were asked to (a) identify four issues'which 
should, in their opinions, receive special attention in the next rouijr^^ 
negotiations; (b)' rank the four -issues in order of importance; and Uc) iha^cate 
to what, extent they would approve of using the varjous bargatfnSg^ctics in 
regard to achieving their most important objective for contr^acTnesotiations. 

In this- application of the Fris-Q, the four contract iisues thatvfere 
most often identified as most urgent were 'class size, salary, working 1 . 
• conditions, and preparation time. The sample,, therefore, could be broken . • 
Qown into four "interest groups," with each respondent assigned according 
to his/her most important contract issue." The *indings of this ^.-vey are 
first reported fbr the entire sample— to permi t cpmparisoa with the findings 
of the Ontar1|) survey. Then the data will be broken down by "Interest groups" " 
to determine tiD what e/tent attitudes toward bargaining tactics are related 
to the particular issues at stake. • 

General Attitudes Toward Bargaining Tactics • ^ 

^ Table 2 summarizes the attitudes aP'.the total sample of Alberta teachers 
and three features will be singled out for attentfon here— one emerges 
primarily from at examination of the mean »esponse\scores, the other two 
become apparent vhen the Alberta data are compared with the Ontario data. 

Figure 2 reconverts the mean response scores into th^ terms of the 
original seroantU scale and reveals some clear clusterings of tactics. F4rst 
of all. five tactics were generally supported; these are briefs, representation 
at Board meetings, mediation, publicity campaigns, and general meetings with 
Trustees. Second, the mean scores indicate that this.samole of Alberta 
teachers was ambivalent about six o^ the bargaining tatties, namely: lobbies, 
arbitration, political activism, working to rule, study sessions, and the 
all-out strike. Third, on the average thisf-sajriple disapproved of two tactjcs, 
blaclQ^ting a School Board and submitting resignations en masse. 
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STRONGLY 
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3.5 



UNDECIDED 



2.5 



DISAPPROVE 
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STRONGLY 
DISAPPROVE 



4.4 
4.4 

4.0^ 
, 3.9 
3.8 

3.5 

3.1 

3.0 

2.8 

2.5 
2.3 
2.2 



Briefs 

Reps to Board meetings 

Mediation 
Publicity 

Meeting with Trustees 

Nuisance campe^lgn 
rLobby 

wbitratlon 
rPolltlcal activism's; 
^Work to rule 
rStudy session 
^Strike 

Public demonstration 
Blacklisting 
Mass resignations . 



Figure 2. ATA teachers' average attitudes* toward 
bargaining tactics. 



The distribution of. responses across the response scale (Table 2) 
verifies these observatiorvs\ but adds the fonowing qualifications. First, 
although the mean scores suggest that this. sample was ambivalent about six; 
Of the bargaining tactics/, the frequency distributions indicate that for 
two of those t«ctics--*tudy sessions and strikes-thene was a marked 
3???*"*^? lJS?^J'^**^"PP'*2^*^ or rejection. Second, the nuisance campaign, 
although frappears to fall right on the demarcation point between "support." 
and 'undecided," was in fact supported by 55^ of the sample. Finally, 
-public demonstrations were rejected by jus.t over half of the sample, even 
though the average rating of 2.5 was right on the border between ambivalence 
and disapproval, ^.n general, then, the attitudes .of these Alberta teachers 
can be summarized as follows: / ^ 

1. Supportive of: Briefs 

Representation at School Board meetings 
Mediation * 
Publicity campaigns 

General meetings with Trustees < 
Nuisance campaigns 

2. Ambivalent abjout: l6bbying Board negotiators 

^ Arbitration ^ 

Political activism 

Work- to- rule campaigns 

» . . ' <■ ' ■ 

3. Disapproval of: Study sessions 

^ . Strikes . ' . V . 

Tublic demonstrations 
Blatkllsting School Boards 
' Mass resignations 

Now, when We compare the findings of the tv<o surveys, as in Figure 3. 
two more major trends become apparent. 

In the first place, the Ontario teachers were, on the average, much 
more definite in their attitudes. This may be due to the fact that at the 
time of the. surveys, the Ontario teachers had much more experience with' the 
tactics that the Alberta teachers were ambivalent (undecided) about. It may 
§lso be due to the fact that the Ontario survey was conducted at a time when 
the battle betwean teachers and the provincial Department 'of Education over 
Bill 100 was shaping up* 

The second trend that yjll be noted here *is\he high degree of 
correspondence in the two groups' attitudes toward five^tactics: briefs, 
representation at School Board meetings, publicity campaigns, general 
meetings with Trustees, and use of a mediator. 

In the overall perspective, then, it appears theit the Alberta teachers 
tended to be acconmodative rather than militant, whilfe the Ontario teachers 
were more assertive-prepared to back up reason with force. On the continuum 
of coercion the Ontario teachers would tend to place toward the "militant" 
end, the Alberta teachers would tend to place toward the "accommodative" end. 
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Table 2 

^ Summary of Responses to the Fris-Q 
Obtained from Members of>the ATA 



Bargaining Tactic 



Mean 
S^re 



Percentage Responui-3* 



Disapprove 
(1 or 2)' 



Uhdedided Support 
(3) (4 or 5) 



Present briefs to the School 
Board 

Teachers' representatives' 
address School Board 
y meetings ' 

Use a professional mediator 
^ to bring the two sides to 
a voluntary agreement \ 

Conduct publicity campaigns 

Invite trustees to general 
meetings of teachers 

Nuisance campaigns 

Teachers' representatives 
lobby School Boards' 
negotiu ors outside 
formal sessions. 

Arbitration: binding 
^ settlement imposed by a ^ 
neutral third party 

Political action directed 
at influential elected 
officials 

Work to rule 

Study sessions and* 
similar tactics 



Strike 
Public denwnstratlnns 
Blacklisting a School Board 
Mass resignations 



4.4 
4.4 

4,0 

3.9 
3.8 
3.5 

3.1 



3.1 

3.0 

3.0 

2.8 

2^8 
2.5 
2.3 
2.2 



2.5 



2. 



7.7 

12.3 
17.3 
17.4 

30.9 



31.4 

39.3 

40.0 

48.4 

47.4 
53.8 
60.6 
JO 64.7 



/ 



6.4 
4.0 

11.2 

13.0 
9.3 
27.4 

» 

30.2 

» 

26.2 

22.3 

21.4 ■ 

17.6 

17.2 
.28.1 
22.9 
20.5 



91.1 

93.4 . 
4 

81:1 

74.7 ^ ' 

73.5 

55.1 

38.9 



42.3 

38,4 

38.6 

33.9 

35.4 
18.2 
16.5 
14.8 



ERjC Percentages may not total to 100 due to rounding to one decimal.. 
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OSSTr Teachers 

4.5 Briefs 

4.3 Reps to Board meetings 

4.1 Publicity 

4.0 Meeting with Trustees 

3.9 Mediation 

3.8 Blacklis^ttng . ' 

3.6 Mass resignationSf 
3.5 1>ol1t1cal activisii' 

o P /Study session, work-to-r5l 
'•Lobby Board negotiator§ 



2.5 nuisance campaign 



Figure 3. Comparison of ATA teachers' and QSSTF teachers' 
attitudes toward bargaining tactics. 
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Comparison of Attitudes Across Intei^est Groups 

Table 3 displays a breakdown of average attitudes toward varfous 
negotiating attitudes by Interest groups (class size, salary, working 
condltloqs, and preparation tlifte). As an aid to interpretation frames 
have been drawn around sets of symbols that reflect similarity of opinion 
across groups a'nd some broad trends that may be of interest to those who 
direct teacher-employer negotiations are iirmediately apparent. 

• , In the first place this level of analysis suggests that teachers' 
attitudes toward specific negotiating tactics are not always dependent on or 
a function of thie particular Issue that is at sUk^ For example, the group 
means fndl coated that all four Interest groups e^orsed the use of voluntary 
mediation, briefs to the school Board, sending representatives to petition 
the School Board, and publicity campaigns; three groups out of four favoured 
general meetings with trustees and the nuisance campaign. .Similarly, Table 3 
Indicates that all four groups were ambivalent about attempting to unrest 
elected official's (political activist), working to rule, the temporary strike 
and the full-fledged strike. Individual lobbying of Sbho^l Board members, and 

.binding arbitration. Second^ not one of the tactics- 11ste(^ was rejected' 
unanimously; however, two strategies were rejected by three of the four grouj)s: 
blacklisting and mass resignations. Finally, this process'of elimination has 
identified one case in which attitudes towa'* 1 a particular negotiating strategy 
are most obviously re la ted -to- the Issue at stake; those teachers who were most 
concerned about class size or preparation time tended to be ambivalent about 
public demonstrations while those who were concerned about salary or working 

conditions disapproved of public demonstrations. 

> - r 

When X* analyses were performed. It transpired .trfat the response 
patterns pf the four groups were significantly different in only five 
instances; in regard to the use of general meetings with Trustees, briefs, 
mass resignations, and binding arbitration. 

Bringing Trustees and teachers together for d1<icussions tended generally 
to elicit fairly favorable responses but evoked ambivalence when salaries 
were a*: issue. This, of course, may be due to the perception on the pd^'ti of 
teachers that Salaries are cont'-olled not so much by Trustees as by officials- 
at the provincial level of government and that this particular tactic is 
pointless. In regard to* bri ef s , , the generally high degree of support for 
this tactic dipped significantly when salaries and worklv^g conditions were 
at issue* Now, although these teachers were generally tn favour of using a 
/publicity campaign to support^their objectives, their support for this 
strategem was significantly lower when preparation time and salary were the 
issues. The strategem of submitting resignations en masse was reject^ for 
the most j^art (mean response score of 2.1) but hot so categorically in regard 
to negotiating for working conditions Ohean response score was 2.6). Findlly, 
in the four groups' attitudes toward binding arbitration we are reminded that 
the' matters of class siz5 and preparation time cV)nstitute one type of issue 
while -salary and working conditions represent another; the mean response 
scores for this wMc in regartf to these two classes of issues were 3.0 and 
3.2 respectively. ^ ' 

'» 1 ■ 
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Table 3 

ATA Teachers' Atti tudes Toward BargainiM Tactics 
Broken Down by Interest^ Group?, 



n. 



k Negotiating 
Strategy 



Interest Group " 



Class 
Si^e 
(n-138) 



Sa'^ary Working Preparation 

Conditions' Ti;ne 
(n»=T32) ^ (n=81) .(n=37) 



Toteh 
Sample 
(n«452) 



Trustees to meetings 
Unseating elected officials 
Voluntary mediation 
Work to ru'l^ « 

ft 

Blacklist 

Briefs to School Board 

Temporary strike . • 

Representatives petition 
School Board 
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Nuisance campaign , 

Publicity campaign 

Public demonstration 

Full-fledged strike . 

Mass resignations 

Individual lobbying 
of School Board 

Binding arbitration 
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TYPES OF BARGAINING TACTICS 



Some Essentials of Factor Analysis ' 

Factor analysis is a technique that enables us to determine whether our 
• subjects reacted or responded in one way to some of the stimuli we provided 
and in a distinctly different way to other stimuli. For example, in the case 
of the Fris-Q factor analysis could be used to determine whether teachers tend 
to respond favourably to ?ome set of bargaining tactics and at a different 
level to another set. The technique 15 valuable in Hhat a consistent way of 
responding to any sub-set of items in the questionnaire implies that there is, 
in the minds of the respondents, some elism^nt that the sub-set of items has 
in conwon—a characteristic that distinguishes those items from others in the 
questionnaire. The "solution" of a. factor analysis, therefore, •identifies 
^ clusters of items/stimuli that are in some way similar. However, it is up 
to the researcher to infc- the underlying elements or "factors" of similarity. 
Another important feature of factor analysis that needs to be emphasized is 
that the resultant clusterings reflect perceptions and affective states that 
•obtained among the subjects at the time that they were surveyed; for this 
reason there are no absolute solutions— Jthe outcomes of factor analyses tend 
to vary from one application of a measuring instrument to another, particularly 
if different subjects. are involyed. 

In the research reported here two very similar but different instruments 
were used and two different samples were involved. 

Types of Bargaining Tactics— The J)ntario Case 

The MAN-Q was conceived tt^^'include two exclusive ^ypes of bargaining 
tactics, one m.11itant and one accommodative. When factor analysis was 
performed on the OSSTF data (Fris, 1976) the two-factor model was sunported 
(Table 4), with Factor 1 capturing items that reflect conflict and coercion 
oriented tactics, and Factor 2 comprised of items that appear to represent 
the accommodative approach to negptiating. 

Types of Bargaining Tactics--The Alberta Case 

Factor analysis of the Fris-Q indicated that the sample of Alberta teachers 
tended to recognize five distinct categories among the tactics referred to; 
these are identified in Table 5. 

Tbe tactics that define Factor 1 qui te'obviously entail political action. 
The items comprising Factor 2 refer to actions which permit the narties to 
exchange information and .persuade each other to make accommodations. The two 
stratagems that make up Factor 3 invoke the intervention of a third party. In 
Factors. 4 and 5 we have groups of tactics that, at first sight, are difficult 
to distihguish— they all appear to have the common effect of restricting^ the 
availability of teachers' services. Nevertheless, the factor analysis .indicates 
quite clearly that the teachers in this sample considered these strat«f|1es to 
be of two distinct types (factor loadings indicate high factorial purity) and 
did not respond to Factor 4 iter/is in the same wciy as Factor 5 items. It may be 
that subjects respond differently to these two sets because blacklisting and 
working to rule permit them to restrict the availability of teachers' services 
without abandoning their jobs while a strike, a study session, and resignations 
en masse entail foresaking one's job and forego\ng one's salary. 



Table 4 / 

\ Two Fact(fr Solution for Fafctor Analysis 
- . of the MAM 



Factor ^ Bargaining Tactic Factor 

Loading 



Study sessions, etc.— temporary .76 
withdrawal of services. 



Strike/mass rei^i gnat ions —complete 
withdrawal^ of services. 



Nuisance campaign directed at ^ .71 

School Board personnel. 

Political activity directed against^- ,68. 
"elected officials.* 

Lobbying of indi victual Board .58 . 

negotiators. ' • ^ \ 

Blacklisting, work-to-rule— restrict • .58 
availability of teachers.. 

Publicity campaigns to promote .54 
teachers' requirements. 

II .Teachers' representatives address .74 
School Board meeting. • . 

Briefs to present rationale for .06 
teachers' requirements. 

Invite Trustees to a general meeting .56 
of teachers. 

Mediation--use a third party to ' .42 ' 

facjjlitate a voluntary' agreement. 



Table 5 

Factor Structure of the Fris-ft 



XA. 



Factor 



ttem 



t,^.i tar 



Facto^ Loading 



/ 2 



Lobby School Board members 
Publ ic i ty .campaigns 
Nuisance campaign 
Public demonstrations . 
Pol i t ical activism 

Teachers' reps, to Board meetings 
Trustess invifsd to general meeting 
Briefs to Sch^x>1 Board 



.57 
.56 
.53 

.51 
.i»6 
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Binding arbitration 
Hedi^*^ ion 



Blaclcl isting school systems 
W6rk to rule 



Strike „ * 

Study sessions, etc. 
Na&s resignations 



.56 
.52 

.61 
.75 

1.00 
.58 
.52 ' 



\ 
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IS. 



/ 



f 

In summary, then, U appears that five distinct types of negotiating 
strategies were recognized : 

1. Those th^at entail politioat aoHpiams 

2. Those that facilitate the exchange of information; ^ 

3. Those that Invpkejthe intervention of a third party;, 

4. Those that affeot the quality of eervioe provided by 
iteachers; anil ^ 

5. • Those that ourtail teachers' aervioee. 



We conclude, therefore, that a two-category typology of negotiating tactics 
• does not satisfactorily reflect the complex manner In which teachers- view the 
strategies that are open to them In contract negotiations. Few strategies. 
If any, were viewed (is pprely accomnodatlve or militant; most were apparently 
perceived to have eleiehts of both accomnKXjati veness and m'ilitancy,- with one 
or the other dominant."' 



4 



In accordance with the outcortie of the factor analysis just described, 
five sub*scale scores were computed fdr each subject. On each sub-scale the 
mean scoi^s ar^ interpreted as follows: 



5' Strongly support 

4 Support 

3 ^ Uhdecided 

2 . Disapprove 

1 Strongly disapprove 



\ 



Figure 4 presents the mean, scores on those five sub-scales that were computed 
for the sample. Or-e again the profile of attitudes is characterized largely 
by ambivalence. F dently the teachers In this sample had serious doubts 
about the advisability of actions that would remove them from their classrooms 
(Factor 5), restrict school , boards ' access to their services (Factor 4), or 
have them engage In concerted political campaigns (Factor 1). A modicum of 
support was accorded to third party intervention (Factor 3), and the only 
sign of 4jnambiguous support is associated with those tactics that seem to 
epitomize the dccommodatlve approach. 
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figure 4 .Average attitudes of OSSTF teachers toward five types 
of bargaining t4ct1cs. 
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FRIS - QUIZ 

CONTRACT NEGOTIATIONS: ISSUES AND STRAGE6IES 



Introduction 



This pArt of the quest lonnalr<t^« deslgnied to Indicate what you believe 
to be laportsnt Issues £or"negotlat Ions, and then to obtain your 
personal opinions -about negotiating strategies that may be used when 
those Issues are at stake. 



Instructions 



There are two sectlpns to this part of the questionnaire; 
Section I pust be, conplented before Section 2 can be attenpted. 



Section 1 ; issues for Negotiation 



A. List what you consider to be four Important Issues that should be addressed 
In the next round of negotiations. 

Please state only one specific Issue on each line. 



. □ 

^ — — □ 

. ^ ^ : □ 

: □ 

B. Using the boxes provided, rank order the Issues you have Identified in 
(A) from "I" (most Important ) to "4" (least Important.) 



Please turn to the next Section... ^ 
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\ - ■ 

-2- ' 

Instruct long 

A tumbet of negotiating strategies 6sed by teachers In collective bargaining 
to achieve their goals are described below. By placing a check nark In the 
approprl^l^ space, please indicate your personal attitude toward each 
strategy when it Is applied to the Issues you have Identified as being most 
Important and second in importance (regardless of whether the strategy has 
been us|d^ locally.) 

The reaponse ^ale for indicating your personal viewpoint Is: 

, Strorfgly support SS , 

Support S 

Undecided ? ' . ^ 

Disapprove d 

Strongly disapprove ..... SD 

A- Please wtlte the Issue you identified as most important in the box 

below., With this issue in mind, Indicate your attitude towards using the 
particular sltrategies mentioned In the following questions. 



2. 



3. 




1. Invite trustees .to a general meeting of teachers 
called to discuss thlv Issue. 



Engage in political action that is aimed at un- 
seating elected officials - Board, municipal, and 
provincial^- who oppose teachers' demands in 
regard co thla Issns:. iif - 

Use of professional uediator (neutral third party) 
to bring the two sides to a voluntary agreement on 
thla issue. 



SS S ? D SD 



I I I I M 



I I I I I I 



4. Restrict the availability of teachers for 
voluntary services - work to rule. 

5. Restrict the supply of teachers to a Board 
- varloua forms of 'blacklisting'. 

6. Present briefs* to the school board to outline 
the rationale for teachers' requirements in 
this regard. 



I I I I I I 
I I 1 I I I 

I I I I I 
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ss 



? D SO 



TeoporArlly deprive the school system of Its 

teachers - "study sessions", rotating strikes, 

and> similar^ tactlcsT* 
♦ 

Teachers' representatives attend School Board 
meetings to present teachers' position on this 
issue. 

Force School Board administrators to devote nore 
tine than they ordinarily wouldv for considering 
this issue - for example, by organizing a phone- 
in canpaign. 

Conduct publicity cafl^^lgns to promote teachers' 
reauirements on this Issue axiong the public - 
through the mass media, public meetings, etc. 

Stage demonstrations to promote teach<>rs' 
requirements on this Ispue among the public. 

Depri ve or threaten to deprive the school system 
of its teachers over this issue tfilough strike^ 
action. 

Deprive or threaten to depriv e the school system 
of its teachers over this icLue - submit, mass 
resignations. 

Teachers' representatives lobby individual 
members of the, School Board's negotiating 
team outside formal negotiation •sessions. 

Rely on binding arbitration to resolve differences 
on this issue - that is, allow r neutral third 
party to arrive at a binding compromise. 



1 1 I;. 


1 1 1 




1 


u 


.1 I- 1 1 


u 


1 1 1 


! 1 


I- 1 


1 II 11 


u 


1 III 


U 


u 


1 I- 1 1 


1 


1 


fl 1 1 


1 1 


U 


LM 


1 1 



B. 



Now please write i ne issue you identified as second most Important in 
the box. With this second issue in mind, indicate your attitude toward 
use of the particular strategies meutioned in the following questions. 




SS 



Invite trustees to a general meeting of teachers 
.Qalled to discuss this issue. 



? D SO 
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,X7. Engage In political action that la aimed at 

unaeatlnil elected offlclala - Board, municipal, 
and provlndial - who oppoae teachers' demands 
in regard to this issue. 

18. Use of professional mediator (neutral third 
party) to. bring the two sides to a voluntary 
agreement on' this issue. 

19. Restrict the svailability of teachers for 
voluntary services work to rule. 

20. Restrict the supply. of teschers to a Board 
- various forms of 'blacHlisting' . 

21. Present briefs to the School Board to outline 
the rationale for teachers* req- trements in 
this regard. 

1. • 

22. Temporarily deprive the school system of its " 
teachers - "study sessions", rotating strikes, 
and similar tactics. 

23. Taachers' representatives attend Schodl Boar^ 
meetings to presp.nt teachers' position on this 
issue. . 

24. Force School Board administrators to devote 
more time than they ordinarily would for 
considering this issue - for exaiq)le, by 
organising a phone-in campaign. 

25. Conduct publicity campaigns to promote teachers' 
requirements on this issue among the public - 
through the mass media, public meetings, etc. 

26. Stage demonstrr ions to promote teachers' 
rmquirements oi this issue among the public. 

Deprive or -threaten to deprive the school system 
»J of its teachers over this issue through strike 
action. 

* 

■ ' 

23< Deprive or threaten to deprive the school system 
of its teachers over this issue - submit mass 
resignations. 

• » 

29. Teschers* representatives lobby individual members 
of the School Board's negotiating team outside 
formal negotiating sessions. 

30. Rely on binding arbitration to resolve differences 
on this issue - that is, allow a neutral third 
party to arrive at a binding compromise, ctn 



Introdulfelo n; , ' y \ 

This information Is asked for so tha;. we may compare the att.ltudes and peifceptlong 

• of various sub-groups of teachers-for example, males and females, elementary and 
secondary, beginners and veterans. 

Instructions ; ^ ' ^ • 

Please provide the following information by placing check marks in the appropriate 

8pAC6S« 

Please an'awer all questions- and do not check more than* one response f6r any one ' 
item unless otherwise instructed. 
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PERSONAL INFORMATION 



" i» 2 - For data analysis.' 

V 

3. Sex: 

^eixale 
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Male 



□ l 

□ 2 



Marital status: ^ 
If nun or priest, check 

here only □ i 

Never married rr;'TrO 2 

Now marrle \ ! D 3 

Widowed, ^ para ted, divorced □ 4 

Total years of Reaching experience, 

including this year: 

One year or less r.... Dl 

2-3 years ' Q2 

4-5 years Q 3 

6-7 years Q 4 

8-9 years QS 

10-14 years Oh 

15-19 years Dy 

20 or more years Qfl 

Mupber of different schools you 
have worked In. Count your present 
school (s) and include those in 
which you worked only part time. 
1-^ 



3-4 

5-6 

7-8 

9-10 

11 or more 



Number of other .provinces in 
Canada in which you have been 
an educator or educational 
administrator: 

None 

1 

2 

3 

•4 

5 

6 or more 



□ 2 

□ 3 

□ 4 

as 

□ 6 



□ l 

□2 

□ 3 

□ 4 

□ 5 

□ 6 

□ 7 



8. 



9. 



10. 



11. 



Have you ever been employed in the 
school system(8) of other countries? 
No 01 

Yes .\ .. .02 

The schooKs) you presently work in ' 

may be classified as: 

Mainly elementary Dl 

Mainly secondary '. . . . 02 

Elementary and secondary in 

almost equal proportions • • . • . D 3 

Other; please specify l}^ low CD 4 



Highest academic qualification you 
have attained to date: 

High school matriculation or 

gra.duation Ql 

High school matriculation plus 

-some university courses Q2 

Bschelor's degree 03 

Bachelor's plus additional 
courses. or another Bachelor's D4 



Master's degree QS 

Master's plus additional 
courses or another Master's 

Doctorate Q7 

Other; please specify below ... QS 



□ 6 



Your cc.rrent work actually involves: 

Mainly the instruction of 
students □ 1 

Mainly school administration .* Q2 

Instruction and school admin- 
istration In about equal 
proportions Q 3 

Mainly school- system 
administration Q 4 

Other; please specify below . .. Q 5 
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13. 



u . t 

12f. The work you would roost like to 
have involves: 
Halnly the Instruction of 

students or teachers ...Dl 

Halnly school adroinistratlon ...0 2 
Instruction and school 

administration in about 

equal proportions □ i 

Mainly school-systen 

adalnlstratlon 0 2 

Other; please specif below .... □ 3 

Are you presently a member a 
standing conaittee In any 
Teachers* Association? 
Not«: Please check all appro- 
priate categorlesi 
^ A standing committee Is one 
that Is regularly appointed. 

(a) Yes, at the provincial 

level □ 1 

(b) Yes, at the division or 
regional level . 0 2 

<c) Yes, at the locW level ...... 3 

(d) No ...DA 

14. If you responded "yes" in the 
above question, are you involved 
in teacher-board negotiations? 

Ves □ 1 

Ho D. 0 2 

15. In the last 5 academic ytf^rs 
/not including this year) were 
you a member of a standing 
committee in any teachers' 
association? 

Note: please check all appro- 
priate categories. 

(a) Yes, at the provincial 

level □ 1 

(b) Yes, 3t the division or 
regional level □ 2 

(c) Yea, at the local level 3 

(d) No ^ OA 
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16. 



If you responded "yes" in 
above question, were you . 
involved in teacher-board 
negotiations? 

Yes , . 

No '* 



the 



17. 



For which School Board do you 
now work? 




THANK YOU FOR SHARING YOUR VIEWS'. 



